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De dicate, adj . [from the verb.] Confecrate; devote ; dedi- 
cated ; appropriate. 

Prayers from preferved fouls, 

From fading maids, whofe names are dedicate 
T o nothing temporal. Shakefpeare s Meafure for Meafure. 

This tenth part, or tithe, being thus affigned unto him, 
leayeth now to be of the nature of the other nine parts, 
which are given us for our worldly neceffities, and bccometh 
as a thing dedicate and appropriate unto God. Spelman. 

Dedication, n.f [d dicatio, Latin.] 

i. he act of dedicating to any being or purpofe ; confecration ; 
folemn appropriation. 

It cannot be laid to many mens charge, that they have been 
fo curious as to trouble bifhops with placing the fird done in 
the churches ; or fo fcrupulous as, after the erection of them, 
to make any great ado for their dedication. Hooker , b.v.f. 12 . 

Among publick folemnities there is none fo glorious as that 
under the reign of king Solomon, at the dedication of the 
temple. AddiJ'on s Freeholder , N ’. 49. 

?.. A fervile addrefs to a patron. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

Sat full blown Bufo, puff kl by ev’ry quill ; 

Fed by foft dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in fong. Pope , Epijl. xi. 

DedicaTor. n. f. [from dedicate .] One who infcribes his 
work to a patron with compliment and fervility. 

Leave dang’rous truths to unfuccefsful fatyrs, 

And flattery to fulfome dedicators. Pope’s Ejjay on Criticifm. 

De'dicatory. adj. [from dedicate.] Compofing a dedication ; 
complimental ; adulatory. 

Thus I fhould begin my epidle, if it were a dedicatory one ; 
but it is a friendly letter. Pope. 

DediTion. n. f. [ deditio , Latin.] The act of yielding up any 
thing j furrendry. 

It was not a complete conqued, but rather a dedition upon 
terms and capitulations agreed between the conqueror and the 
conquered. Hale’s Hi/lory of the Common Law. 

To DEDIFCE. v. a. [deduco, Latin.] 

1. To draw in a regular connected feries, from one time or one 
event to another. 

O goddefs, fay, fhall I deduce my rhimes 
From the dire nation in its early times ! Pope . 

2. To form a regular chain of confequential prepofitions. 

Reafon is nothing but the faculty of deducing unknown 
truths from principles already known. Locke. 

3. To lay down in regular order, fo as that the following fhall 
naturally rife from the foregoing. 

Lend me your fong, ye nightingales ! Oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 
Into my varied verfe ! while I deduce , 

From the fird note the hollow cuckoo lings. 

The fymphony of Spring. Thomjon’s Spring, l. 575. 

Dedu'cement. n.f. [Ixon\ deduce.] The thing deduced ; the 
collection of reafon; confequential prepofition 

Praife and prayer are his due worfliip, and the red of thofe 
cleducements , which I am confident are the remote effects of 
revelation. Dryden’s Pref. to Pel. Laid. 

Dedu'c’Ble. adj. [from deduced] Collectible by reafon ; con- 
fequential ; difcoverable from principles laid down. 

The condition, although deducible from many grounds, yet 
fhall we evidence it but from few. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. i. 

The general character of the new earth is paradifaical, and 
the particular character that it hath no fea ; and both are ap- 
parently deducible from its formation. Burnet’s Theo. of the Earth. 

So far, therefore, as confcience reports any thing agreeable 
to, or deducible from thefe, it is to be hearkened to. South. 

All properties of a triangle depend on, and are deducible 
from, the complex idea of three lines, including a fpace. Locke. 

Dedu'cive. adj. [from deduce.] Performing the act of de- 
duction. Diff. 

To DEDIFCT. v. a. [ deduco , Latin.] 

1. To fubdradt ; to take away ; to cut od' ; to defalcate. 

We deduff from the computation of our years, that part of 
our time which is fpent in inccgitancy of infancy. Norris. 

2. To feparate ; todifpart; to divide. Nownotinufe. 

Having yet, in his deducted fpright, 

Some fparks remaining of that heavenly fire. Spenfer. 

Deduction, n.f. [deduffio, Lat.] Confequential collection ; 
confequence; prepofition drawn from principles premifed. 

Out of feripture fuch duties may be duduced, by fome kind 
of confequence, as by long circuit of deduction it may be that 
even all truth, out of any truth, may be concluded. Hooker. 

Set before you the moral law of God, with fuch deductions 
from it as our Saviour hath drawn, or our own reafon, well 
informed, can make. j Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 

That by diverdty of motions we fliould fpell out things not 
refembled by them, we mud attribute to fome fecret deduction \ 
but what this deduction fliould be, or by what mediums this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. Glanv. ScepJ. 

You have laid the experiments together in fuch a way, and 
made fuch deductions frpm them, as I have not hitherto met 
with, Boyles Scept. Chym. 
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All crofs and didadeful humours are either exprefly 0 r 1 
clear confequence and deduction, forbidden in the New T 7 

o- f 1 • , t ™otfon, Sermon 7 

A reflection fo obvious, that natural inflirut feems to have 
fuggefled it even to thofe who never much attended to dff, 
tions of reafon. Rogers Cr K ~ 

2. That which is deducted; defalcation. 6 ’ ^ ^ 

Bring then thefe bleflings to a flrict account ; 

Make fair deductions , fee to what they mount. Pope's EG" 
Dedu'ctive. adj. [from deduct.] Deducible ; that which^s 
or may be deduced from a podtion premifed. 
Deductively, adv. [from deductive.] Confequentiallv • bv 
regular deduction ; by a regular train of ratiocination. " * ^ 
There is fcarce a popular errour paflant in our days, which 
is not either diredly expreffed, or deductively contained in this 
wor k* Brown’ s Vulgar Errours, b.[. c X 

DEED. n.f. [bseb, Saxon; daed, Dutch.] 

1. Action, whether good or bad ; thing done. 

From lowed place when virtuous things, proceed, 

The place is dignified by th’ doer’s deed. Shakefpeare. 

1 he monder nought reply’d ; for words were vain, 

And deeds could only deeds unjud maintain. Dryden 

The fame had not confented to the counfel and deed. Luke. 
W e are not fecluded from the expedation of reward for our 
charitable deeds. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

2 . Exploit; performance. 

I, on the other fide, 

Us’d no ambition to commend my deeds ; 

The deeds themfelves, though mute, fpoke loud the doer. Milt. 

T houfands were there in darker fame that dwelt, 
Whofe deeds fome nobler poem fhall adorn. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

3. Power of adion ; agency. 

Nor knew I not • 

To be with will and deed created free. Milt. Paradife Lof. 

4. Ad declaratory of an opinion. 

T hey defire, with Aram>e abfurdity, that to the fame fenate 
it fhould belong o give full judgment in matter of excommu- 
nication, and to abfolve whom it pleafed them, clean contrary 
to their own former deeds and oaths. Hooker’s Preface. 

5. Written evidence of any legal ad. 

The folicitor gave an evidence for a deed, which was im- 
peached to he fraudulent Bacon. 

He builds his houfe upon the fand, and writes the deeds , by 
which he holds his edate, upon the face of a river. South. 

6. Fad 3 reality; the contrary to fidion : whence the word indeed. 

O that, as oft I have at Athens feen 
The flage arife, and the big clouds defeend ; 

So now in very deed I might behold 

The ponderous earth, and all yon marble roof, 

Meet like the hands of Jove. » Lee’s Oedipus. 

Dee- bless, adj. [from deed.] Unadive; without adion; 
without exploits. 

Speaking in deeds, and deedlefs in his tongue. Shakefpeare. 
InAantly, he cry’d, your female difeord end. 

Ye deedlefs boaders ! and the fong attend. Pope’s Odydcy. 
To DEEM. v. n. part, dempt , or deemed. [. domgan , Gothick ; 
doemen, Dutch; feeman, Saxon.] To judge; to conclude 
upon confideration ; to think ; to opine ; to determine. 

Here eke that famous golden apple grew, 

For which th’Idean ladies difagreed. 

Fill partial Paris dempt it Venus’ due. Fairy jjhtcen, b. iu 

Do me not dy, 

Ne deem thy force by fortune’s doom unjud. 

That hath, maugre her fpite, thus low me laid in dud. 

Fairy Ljhiccn, b. ii. cant. 5. fianz. 12. 
But they that fkill not of fo heavenly matter, 

All that they know not, envy or admire, 

Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, 

But not to deem of her defert afpire. Spenfer , Sonnet 84. 

So natural is the union of religion with juflice, that we 
may boldly deem there is neither, where both are not. Hooker. 

He, who to be deem d 

A god, leap’d fondly into ./Etna flames. Milt. Parad. Lof. 

Thefe bleflings, friend, a deity bedow’d ; 

For never can I deem him lefs than god. Dryd. Virg Paf* 

Nature didurb’d, 

Is deem’d vindictive to have chang’d her courfe. TEmfon. 
Deem. n.f. [from the verb.] Judgment; furmife; opinion. 
Not now in ufe. 

Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart. 

— I true! how now? what wicked deem is this? Shakefpear. 
De e/mster. n.f [from deem.] A judge : a word yet in ufe in 
Jerfey and the Ifle of Man. 

DEEP. adj. [beep, Saxon.] 

1. Having length downwards ; defeend ing far ; profound. 

All trees in high and fandy grounds are to be fet deep , and 
in watery grounds more fliallow. Bacon’s Natural Iff or p 
The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 

And twice as deep as earth is diflant from the Ikies. Dryden. 

2. Low in dtuation ; not high. 

3. Meafured from the furface downward. ^ 

Mr. Halley, in diving deep into the fea in a diving vefle , 

found, 

A 
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found, in a clear fun-fhine day, that when he was funk many 
fathoms deep into the water, the upper part of his hand, on 
which the fun flione directly, appeared of a red colour. Aewt. 

4. Entering far ; piercing a great way. 

This avarice 

Strikes deeper ; grows with more pernicious root. Sh. Mach. 
For, even in that feafon of the year, the ways in that vale 
were very eleep. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Thou had not drength fuch labours to fuflain : 

Drink hellebore, my boy ! drink deep, and fcour thy brain. 

Dryden’s Perf Sat. 

5. Far from the outer part. 

So the falfe fpider, when her nets are fpread, 

Deep ambufh’d in her filent den does lie. Dryd. Ann, Mirab. 

6. Not iuperficial ; not obvious. 

If the matter be knotty, and the fenfe lies deep , the mind 
mud flop and buckle to it, and dick upon it with labour and 
thought, and clofe contemplation. Locke. 

7. Sagacious ; penetrating ; having the power to enter far into 
a fubject. 

Who hath not heard it fpoken, 

How deep you were within the books of heav’n ! Shakefp. 
The fpirit of deep prophecy fhe hath. Shakefp. Henry V I. 
He’s meditating with two deep divines. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

He in my ear 

Vented much policy and projects deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, 

Plaufible to the world, to me worth naught. Milt. Par. Reg. 
1 do not difr.over the helps which this great man of deep 
thought mentions. Locke. 

8. Full of contrivance; politick; infiduous. 

When I have mod need to employ a friend. 

Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile. 

Be he to me. Shakefpcai'e’s Richard III. 

9. Grave; folemn. 

O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appeafe thee, 

But thou wilt be aveng’d on my mifdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard 
With deeper filence, or with more regard. Dryden’s Silenius. 
jo. Dark coloured. 

With deeper brown the grove was overfpread. Dryd. Fab. 

11. Having a great degree of dilnefs, or gloom, or fadnefs. 

Their deep poverty abounded into the riches of their libe- 
rality. 2 Cor. viii. 2: 

And the Lord God caufed a deep deep to fall upon Adam. 

Gen. ii. 21. 

12. Bafs; grave in found. 

The founds made by buckets in a well, are deeper 
and fuller than if the like percufiion were made in the open 
air. Bacon’s Natural Hifory, N°. 152. 

Deep. n.f. [from the adjective.] 

1. The fea; the main ; the abyfs of waters; the ocean. 

Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God above, 
who fheweth his wonders in the deep. Bacon’s Neiv Atlantis. 
What earth in her dark bowels could not keep 
From greedy man, lies fafer in the deep. Waller. 

Whoe’er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 
Thefe rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep. Pope’s Odyff. 

2. The mod folemn or dill part. 

There want not many that do fear. 

In deep of night, to walk by this Herne’s oak. Shakefpeare. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk. Shak. Jul. Ccef. 

Virgin face divine. 

Attracts the haplefs youth through dorms and waves. 

Alone in deep of night. Philips. 

To De'epen. v. a. [from deep.] 

1. To make deep ; to dnk far below the furface. 

The city of Rome would receive a great advantage from 
the undertaking, as it would raife the banks and deepen the bed 
of the Tiber. AddiJ'on’ s Travels. 

2. To darken ; to cloud ; to make dark. 

You mud deepen your colours fo, that the orpiment may 
be the higheA. Peacham on Drawing . 

3. To make fad or gloomy. See DEEP. adj. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene. 

Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green. 

Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods. 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 

Deep-mouthed, adj. [deep and mouth.] Having a hoarfe and 
loud voice. 

Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds ; 

And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’ d Brach. Shakefp. 

Behold the Englifli beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

Whofe fliouts and claps outvoice that deep-mouth’ d fea. Shah 
Then toils for beads, and lime for birds were found, 

And deep-mouth’ d dogs did fored walks furround. Dryden. 

Hills, dales, and forefls far behind remain, 
vv hile the warm feent draws on the deep-mouth’ d train. Gay. 
rtou^U 8 ™ 0, a ^’ anc * mu f e -] Contemplative j lofl in 

But he deep-mufng o’er the mountains flray’d; 
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Through mazy thickets of the woodland fhade. Pope s Odyjj- 

De'eply. adj. [from deep.] 

1. To a great depth ; far below the furface. 

Fear is a paflion that is mod deeply rooted in our natures, 
and flows immediately from the principle of felf-prefervation. 

7 illotfon, berm. 1* 

Thofe impreflions were made when the brain was more 
flifceptive of them : they have been deeply engraven at the 
proper feafon, and therefore they remain. Watts’s Improvement. 

2. With great fludy or fagacity ; not fuperficially ; not care- 

lefly ; profoundly. _ r 

3. Sorrowfully ; folemnly ; with a great degree of ferioulnels or 

fadnefs. , ... 

He fighed deeply in his fpirit. Mai k vm. I2„ 

Klockins fo deeply hath fworn ne’er more to come 

In bawdy- houfe, that he dares not go home. Donne. 

Upon the deck our careful general flood. 

And deeply mus’d on the fucceeding day. Dryd. Ann. Mirab . 

4. With a tendency to darknefs of colour. 

Having taken of the deeply red juice of buckthorn berries, 
I let it drop upon white paper. Beyle on Colours . 

5. In a high degree. 

To keep his promife with him, he had deeply offended both 
his nobles and people. Bacon s Henry V II. 

De'epness. n.f. [hom deep.] Entrance far below the iurface ; 
profundity ; depth. 

Cazzianer fet forward with great toil, by reafon of the 
deepnefs of the way and heavinefs of the great ordnance. 

Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks . 

Some fell upon Aony places, and they withered, becaufe 
they had no deepnefs of earth. Matt, x ii i 5. 

Deer, n.f [beop, Saxon; thier, Teutonick ; 9ijp, Greek.] 
That clafs of animals which is hunted for venifon, contain- 
ing many fubordinate fpecies. 

You have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open 
my lodge. Shakefpeare’ s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The pale that held my lovely deer. Waller. 

To DEFA'CE. v. a. [ defaire , French.] To deflroy ; to raze; 
to ruin ; to disfigure. 

Fatal this marriage, 

Defacing monuments of conquer’d France, 

Undoing all. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VI. p. ii. 

Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond. Shakefpeare. 

Whofe flatues, freezes, columns broken lie. 

And, though defac’d, the wonder of the eye. Dryden . 

One nobler wretch can only rife ; 

’Tis he whofe fury fhall deface 

The doick’s image in this piece. Prior. 

Defa'cement. n.f. [from deface.] Violation; injury; 
rafure; abolition; deflrudlion. 

But what is this image, and how is it defaced ? The poor 
men of Lyons will tell you, that the image of God is purity ; 
and the defacement, fin. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Defa'cer, n.f [from deface.] Dedroyer; abolidier; vio- 
lates 

That foul defacer of God’s handywork, 

Thy womb let loofe, to chafe us to our graves. Sh. R. Ill, 

Defa'ilance. n.f. [ defaillcince , French.] Failure ; mifear-' 
riage : a word not in ufe. 

The affections were the authors of that unhappy defai - 
lance. Glanv . Slceif. c. 2. 

To DEFATCATE. v.a. [from falx falcis, a fickle ; defalquer , 
firench.] To cut off ; to lop ; to take away part of a pen- 
fion or falarv. It is generally ufed of money. 

Defalcation, n.f [from defalcate.] Diminution; abate- 
ment ; excifion of any part of a cuflomary allowance. 

The tea table is fet forth with its cuflomary bill of fare, 
and without any defalcation. Addifon s Spectator', N°. 487. 
To Defa'lk. v.a. [See DEFALCATE.] To cutoff; to 
lop away. 

What he defalks from fome infipid fin, is but to make fome 
other more gudful. Decay of Piety. 

DefamaTion. n.f. [from defame.] The a<T of defaming or 
bringing infamy upon another; calumny; reproach ; cenfure; 
detraction. 

Defamation is the uttering of reproachful fpeeches, or con- 
tumelious language of any one, with an intent of raifing an 
ill fame of the party thus reproached ; and this extends to 
writing, as by defa?natory libels; and alfo to deeds, as by re- 
proachful poflures, figns and geflures. Ay life’s Parer^cn. 

Be filent, and beware, if fuch you fee ; 

’Tis defamation but to fay, that’s he. Dryden s Juv. Sat. 

Many dark and intricate motives there are to detraction 
and defajnation, and many malicious fpies are fearchino- into 
the aCtions of a great man. AddiJ'on’ s Spectator , N u& z56. 

Defamatory, adj. [from defame.] Calumnious; tending to 
defame; unjudly cenforious ; libellous; falfely fatirical. 

The mod eminent fin is the fpread ing of defamatory reports. 

'Government of the Tongue, Jeff. 5. 

Augudus, confcious to himfelf of many crimes, made an 
edi<t againd lampoons and fatyrs, and defamatory writings. 

rp nrr .,.. r PJ , Dryden’s 'Juv. Dedication. 

ToDEFAMEi v.a, [de and fama , Latin.] To make infa- 
mous ; 
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